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THE SOCIETY AND THE MUSEUM 


The 19th century enthusiasm for the founding of cultural 
societies found its expression in Scarborough in the establish- 
ment of the Philosophical Society in 1827, and the building of 
a museum to serve as ' the chaste and beautiful repository of 
‘the past and present works of the deity.'! In 1853 the society 
amalgamated with the local Archaeological Society as the Scar- 
borough Philosophical and Archaeological Society. 

Before the war the society became moribund, and the museum 
was taken over by the Scarborough Corporation. The natural 
history collections’ have been removed to another building, and 
under the direction of the present curator and his immediate 
predecessors such a transformation has been made that the museum 
has become a vital centre of interest and study. 

Scarborough is situated in an area which is remarkable for 
the richness of its prehistoric antiquities, and it was almost 
inevitable that the pcest-war revival of interest in archaeology 
Should have resulted in the re-establishment in 1948 of the 
Scarborough and District Archaeological Society. 

Fortnightly lectures and courses arranged in conjunction 
with the University of Hull are held during the winter months. 
Members are engaged in the excavation of Bronze Age, Harly Iron 
Age, Anglian and BMediaeval sites, and it is hoped that by 
regular visitation and inspection of local antiquities the 


danger of their desecration will be diminished. A major 


1 
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project which the Society has recently undertaken is the survey 
and investigation of linear earthworks of North-east Yorkshire. 
The tenth SAR ARES of the formation of the Society will 
be marked by the publication of Research Report No. l, 
Excavations at Crossgates, near Scarborough, 1947 - 57, by 
J.G.Rutter, Curator of Scarborough Museum, and G.Duke,. Vice- 
Chairman of the Society, and by the publication of the first 
of the Annual Transactions of the Society. As the membership 
of the Society continues to increase, it is hoped that more 
ambitious projects may be undertaken, and that these will 
result in both the increase of our knowledge of early man in 
this district and further additions to the collections of the 


Scarborough Museum. 
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| PIFTY YEARS OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL MEMORIES. 
ByaGs: td. Taylor. 

The meetings of the Scarborough Philosophical and Archaeo- 
logical Society were held in the Lecture Room at the Museum 
( now the Prehistoric Gallery ) : the room was very badly 
ventilated and stuffy and yet at almost every lecture it was 
packed to the limit. It was not unknown to see from the Chair- 
man's seat several of the audience fast aslcep. This did not 
matter very much when it was a lantern lecture, but it may have 
been rather disconcerting to the lecturer when the lights went 
on again seers it certainly was to the chairman ! 

As is usual among museums, we lent some of our !' specials ' 
to other museums from time to time when they were making a 
display to which these would be an asset. Members complained 
that when these ‘specials' were returned they were not always 
the ones loaned, but were copies. The committee could not 
credit this, but on one occasion the member seemed so sure of 
his facts that we wrote to the borrowing museum asking if there 
la been a mistake. The reply came that the museum in question 
had been so fascinated with our exhibits that they had had: 
copies made and had sent these copies back to us in error ! 
1903 

With two friends I explored Kirkdale Cave to its very end, 
aaa ey crawling on hands and knees or wriggling at full length; 


there was only one place where it was possible to stand. 


hei. 6c 


Soon afterwards, during ploughing operations, horses and 
machinery had broken through the surface earth and had exposed 
caves at Fadmoor and at ' Whawoodathowtitt ', a row of houses on 
the Malton-Coneysthorpe road. I was asked to go with others 
and explore these new: caves; there was a thought that the 
Fadmoor one may link up with Kirkdalc. Both caves proved to 

be water-worn, and both narrowed very quickly after a few yards, 
making it impossible for normal humans to get through, though 
there was ample height; a dog did go down some distance further. 


As far as I know they were later both filled in with earth: 


Pre 1914 
There was a story current at this time, and-[ believe it 
genuine, of an antiquarian digging out) a tumulus near Eunmanby. 


AS he uncovered a skeleton he saw what he took to be a gold 
ring on one of the fingers, and he went off to get his camera. 
He was away only a minute or two, but when he returned there 
was no ring. The farmer's wife and children and one’ or two 
farmhands had been watching; he questioned them keenly as to 
whether they had taken it, but they all said No. The finger 
bones were not displaced but it was hard to believe that he hae 
been mistaken. The only other possibility appeared to be that 
an odd beam of sunshine, striking through the leaves of the 
tree above, had given the impression of a gold ring. Certainly 
_the ring was there no longer and the next day he again tackled 
the onlookers without result. Some time later, during the 


1914-18 war, the antiquary was in London, -and happened to 


Pag a 


notice in a jeweller's window, -offered for sale, a ' Gold Ring 
found near Hunmanby; Yorkshire '. He enquired of the shop- 


owner, and was told that he advertised for gold in any form to 


'‘“be’ melted down. He had had a letter from the wife of the 


farmer on whose land the digging had taken place, : saying that 
She had a gold ring to which she had no right, but if it was to 
be melted down, she would’sell it. When the jeweller saw what 
sort of ring it was he refused to melt it down, but offered it 
for resale, doubtless ‘at’ a handsome profit. The excavator 
told the story against himself. 
1920's 

Professor P.F.Kendall of Leeds University lectured annually 
to the Philosophical and Archaeological Society, mainly in 
connection with Lake Pickering and the Ice Age: He was very 
popular, as he treated us as beginners and was therefore very 
easy to understand; his’ talks were always well attended. -. He 
amused us by suggesting that we could ecasily trace markings left 
by the ice in this area if only we ‘would take with us on our 
walks a copy of his book ' The Geology of Yorkshire ' (P.F.Kendall 
and H.E.Wroot) ..... the book however measures 9 in. x 6 in. x 
3 in. and weighs nearly 5 lbs. 
1923 

I was with F.G.Simpson and Professor Gilligan ‘at Carr Naze, 
Filey when a diver was engaged to find out whether the so-called 
Spital Rocks,’ a line of boulders which: leaves the Brigg in a 


South-east direction, was natural or artificial - there is a 


‘local tradition that it forms part:,of a Roman harbour. The sea- 
weed was.so thick and strong that the diver was unabie to get to 
the rock, but in the following year Professor Gilligan caine to 
the conclusion that the Spital Rocks are merely a tidal accumul- 
ation of boulders. 
1923 - 28 

I helped Dr.J.L.Kirk of Pickering on occasions during his 
investigations at the Cawthorn Roman camps, where he excavated 
for several years under the direction of Professor I.A.Ri¢chmond. 
1925 

In this year, when &.G.Simpson was excavating the Roman 
Signal Station on the Castle Hill, I was with him when he found 
the first of the Early, Iron Age ' Ay pits under the Roman work. 
It was obvious that a beacon on our Castle Hili would not be 
visible at Aldro ( 8 miles South-east of Malton ) a site on the 
highest part of the Wolds, to where he thought the signals would 
be directed; and thus there must have been at least one inter- 
mediate beacon. The obvious site for such a beacon appeared to 
be the old racecourse and the most lixely place there seemed to 
be the mound ( Significantly called ' Seamer Beacon ') under Baron 
Albert's Tower. We dug near the walls of this tower and found 
ditches, banks and stone foundations, but in the absence of 
datable material it was not possible to say to which pine 
they belonged. 

In 1925, The Philosophical and Archaeological Society. 
decided to call in Professor G.Baldwin-Brown of Edinburgh and 
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Professor &.A.S.Macalister of Dublin to examine the early Saxon 


cross in Hackness church and to report on the inscriptions. 


These were in Latin, Ogham and Runic characters, the first of 

which is fairly easy to read. Their first endevour was based 

on the Rosetta Stone principle, couid all the inscriptions be 
: 


intendec to convey the same idea in differing languages ana 
symbols ? Nothing came of this suggestion partly because of 
the severe weathering of the stones and partiy because so much 
of the cross is missing. Joshua rowntree told me that two 
parts of the present cross had once been used as gateposts 
before being moved into. the church. There must be about ten 
feet of the cross shaft missing. The lower part of the present 
upper stone shows a human head, presumably the body and legs 
were also there originally. The upper part of the lower stone 
shows the tips of the wings and claws of a dragon or gryphon, 
presumably the body and head of the beast were originally there 
too. 

Where are these nis ssing pieces ? ..... possibly built into 
the walls of locai houses and barns and now plastered over. 
Joshua Rowntree remembered as a child running along a long picce 
of stone lying on wet ground near Hackness, in his later years 
he wondered if this had been part of the cross and if so whether 
it had since become submerged. 

1929 
At the centenary of the Museum when I happened to be 


president of the Society, a special anniversary oe crowded 


i A 


meeting was held at Rowntree's Cafe, \WJestborough. The minute- 

books of the hundred years had been looked through and sone 

Bpectariy interesting bits were recounted to the meeting. 

Among these were :- 

A An account of the enormous dinner that had celebrated the 
opening of the Museum in 1829 and which had lasted 7 hours ! 

2. The story of the ‘original' painting of a celebrity which 
had been offered to the Museum; the offer was politely 
refused as the Spa Company already possessed the true 
original. 

3. A letter from a visitor saying that he was surprised to see 
such a poor specimen of turtle on display and he Kindly 
offered to exchange it for a much finer specimen. The 
committee however was wise and got a British liuseum authority 
to examine the 'poor’ specimen. It turned out to be a 
valuable rare species ! 

When the History of Scarborough was being written by Arthur 
Rowntree, Dr. (now Sir Mortimer) and the late Mrs.Tessa V. 
Wheeler were engaged to Prepare the prehistoric section. George 
Rowntree ( my Uncie and senior partner ) was financing the venture, 

and he gave me two days off from work to taixe Dr. and lirs. Wheeler 
ss car to the various prehistoric remains in the district. We 
visited, on July 5th and 7th, 1928, Cloughton Rulleys, the 

Stone circle on Standing-stones Rigg, Castlebeck 'pit-dwellings'! 

ee id dys aon Cross, “Seamer hioor Beacon and neerby tumuli, 

Hitton Buscel Moor (tumuli, dykes , etc.), Cumboots Beacon, 
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Cawthorn Camps, Peasholm tumulus, Silpho Moor tumuli, Scarbor- 
ough Castle Hill and the dykes near Cockmoor Eall. 


; 


1931 

Dr.J.L.Kirk offered his now famous collection of 'bygones' 
to Scarborough Corporation on condition it was properly housed 
and displayed. I MAP Aner, of a deputation that waited on the 
‘Corporation several times to try to persuade the councillors to 
accept: the collection. I offered to take all or any of the 
councillors out to Pickering to see the articles, but no-one was 
‘interested. The Philosophical and Archaeological Society 
oficred to house and show the collcction at the Bjuseum until such 
time as a permanent home was secured, also £400 towards the 
expenses of transferring it from Pickering to Scarborough. All 
the Corporation would offer was an unsuitable house in ‘Jestfield 
Terrace ( where the Odeon now stands ), and this Dr. Kirk would 
not accept. 

The collection finally went to York, where it now forms the 
basis cf the Castle Museum. One Scarborough councillor, after 
‘Visiting the Kirk Collection in its new home came to see me and 
sadly said ' Why ever didn't we listen to you 7? .....- you 


Should have made us accept ! ! 


THE RECORDS OF SCARBOROUGH TO 1835, 
By 


Gordon C.F.Forster,Lecturer in Modern History,University of Leeds. 


In 1893, a catalogue of the archives of Scarborough Corpor- 
ation was published. The compiler stated that the great bulk of 
the records had been parcelled without classification as early as 
1820, and in the listing of 1893 there was very little attempt 
made to arrange the documents in any sort of order, . the various 
papers being simply sorted into packets which were combined into 
thirty-seven parcels. In 1915, however, Mr.I.H.Jeayes of the 
British Museum produced a ' Catalogue of Ancient Documents ! 
which attempted to reduce the hundreds of loose papers to some 
intelligible degree of order. Mr. Jeayes arranged all the 
documents down to 1835 ( except the charters and white vellum 
book ) into two-hundred and seventy-two bundles in thirty-six 
large, stout boxes; this state of affairs prevaileda until the 
present writer began to re-organise the town's archives a few 
years ago at the Corporation's invitation. 

The records were subdivided by Mr.Jeayes according to a 
variety of topics on an alphabetical basis, there being one- 
hundred and twenty class headings; the numerous bundles were 
indentified by the letter of their class and a number, e.g. 

Al. Acts of Parliament, A2. Addresses to Royalty, Tl. Taxes, 


T2. Theatre. Many of these classes were large and important, 


- 10 - 


e.g. Assessments, Bonds, Church, Letters, Sessions, but many 
others were small and only contained a handful of papers, e.g., 
Bread, Grete. It was felt, therefore, that subdivision had 
been taken too far, and that a more satisfactory topical arrange- 
ment should be achieved, in order to reduce the very considerable 
morcellisation involved Hn splitting the whole archive into one- 
hundred and twenty class headings: in order to examine the pro- 
ceedings of the Common Hall during the seventeenth century, for 
example, it was necessary to consult eight separate bundles in 
Six boxes, a clear and irritating waste of time. 

It was decided to re-sort all the bundles and to adopt much 
broader sub-divisions for the records, and this re-sorting is 
now complete. The bundles, considerably reduced in number, 
are now arranged chronologically under eleven.major heads, each 
with an index letter as follows: (A) Records of Corporation 
Business; (B) Accounts of the Corporation; (C) Letters of the 
Corporation; (D) Cerporation besperty and Development; (E) Records 
of the Courts and other Legal Papers; (F) Marine and Naval Records; 
(G) Taxation Records; (H) Records of Trade and Markets; (I) Poor 
Law Records; (J) Ecclesiastical Records; (K) Miscellaneous. 

None of these categories contain. any Pears ani te from the 
period after municipal reform in 1835, because a Separate arr- 
angement is envisaged for then. Two additional categories (L) 
and (M) eat the charters and the white vellum book, which 
are not stored in the thirty-six boxes still happily in good 


condition. The rest of this article will be devoted toa 


description of the documents in order to afford some idea of 
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their character and extent. 
Al- les eamesordtaar. cox poration Bue thers: 

There are ten bundles of proceedings of the Common Hall 
from the early seventeenth century down to 1835. It is, unfort- 
unately, clear that many papers have been lost, and all too 
many of those remaining are merely lists of names of members 
present at the Common Fall, often with voting lists on unspeci- 
fied issues. The bulk of this group dates from 1736 and contains 
details of election of officers of the Corporation ( bailiffs, 
coroners, chamberlains) and of 'making-up' the 'three twelves' 
( i.e. the Council ). Some of the records of meetings of the 
Common Hall contain niore than these formal details, and include 
minutes of proceedings, usually sketchy and, towards the end 
of the period, agendas. But even after 1736 there is no coni- 
plete record of the Council's business. 

Includea in this category are four bundles relating to 
freomen dating from 1637, which contain petitions from would-be 
freemen of the borough and, from 1745, certificates of the 
admission of frecmen. Freedom could be obtained by patrimony, 
apprenticeship and special votc. Apart from miscellaneous 
papers concerning the town's plate ana records, there are two 
bundles of poll-books 1770-1820 which Sive details of the candi- 
dates at partiamentary elections, and record the votes of the 
closed electorate of forty-four ( two bailiffs, two OT Onn een 


four chamberlains and the 'three twelves'). Information from 


this source has been communicated by the writer to the History 


of Perliament Committec. 


Blas8ery, Accounts.of. bhe /Goxporation, 

Five bundles contain the chamberlains accounts from 1613 to 
1829. They are a most important source for discovering. the 
manifold activities of the Corporation, giving details:of muni- 
cipal income and expenditure. Many contain topographical infor- 
mation about repairs to streets and buildings as well as inform- 
ation about official business and the expense thereby incurred. 
Mid-seventeenth century accounts, for example, provide details 
of such diverse matters as the school-house, municipal weights 
and measures, feasts, sentries during the secige, the town bull, 
the conduit, tax-collection, ship-wrecked seamen, wages to 
town officers, repairs. in flesh-shambles, the ducking-stool, 
and the scouring of sewers. The series is not complete - there 
is a serious gap between 1684 and 1729 - and in the early nine- 
teenth century the accounts become more formal and less detailed. 
There-are separate accounts of the bailiffs, coroners, auditors 
and town clerks which should be used with the chamberlains 
accounts, though they are less bulky and less interesting than 
the latter, but nevertheless throw light on the functions of 
those officers; the coroners accounts 1768-1826 give informatin 
about the repair of the picr. This group is completed by some 
miscellaneous accounts, bills and receipts. 
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This is a numerous class extending from 1597 to 1835. 
Most of the incoming letters are originals with signatures. 


Subjects mentioned in these letters are too multifarious to do 


ates be 


mcre than exemplify: beacons, musters, suspected strangers, 
favours begged and received, shipping matters, courtesics. 
Some of the most important letters, especially in the seven- 
teenth century, are those recommending candidates worthy to be 
elected M.P.for the town; this information, too, is being 
Communicated to the History of Parliament Committee. 

pl - 52. Corporation Property and Developments. 

This bulky group of documents provides a great deal of 
topographical information about Scarborough dating from the 
Stuart period. It includes eight hundles of papers concerned 
with the leases of Corporation property, three bundles of rentals, 
and papers about the town mills, town halls, market cross, the 
cliffs, the Weaponess and Falsgrave estates. There are six 
bundles of papers connected with the Spa from 1726, including 
bills and receipts, visitors! Subscriptions, endneo eee for 
_the 'export' of medicinal waters. The development of Scarborough 
as a resort is reflected in six bundles yeletdne to the nine- 
teenth century Improvement Commissioners, the foreshore, the 
gasworks, the water Supply, the thea tre and the roads. There 
are some miscellaneous property papers and some maps anduphasel 
zl = C50 _Records of the Court | and other eee Papers. 

This, the largest of the categories, contains information 
of supreme importance for the social history of the borough. 

It falls into four main divisions. Firstly, the pak ie ng 
of the courts. There are six bundles of formal recirie ( with 


orders and verdicts occasionally ) of the borough Quarter 


ar to 


Sessions, presided over by the bailiffs, as J.P.'s, which run 
from 1594 to 1825. Six further bundles relate to the proceed- 
ings of the Court of Pleas, held by the bailiffs for mibor civil 
causes, from the sixteenth century; intermingled with these are 
papers arising from the Court Leet which the bailiffs also held. 
Again, there are six bundles of records of coroners inquests, 
from 1608 to 1827. Secondly the group contains numerous papers 
arising out of the activities of those courts: forty-two bundles 
of jury lists, fines, criminal informations ( vivid accounts of 
public misbehaviour though not necessarily proven), bastardy 
informations, bonds and oaths, recognizances for ale-house 
licenses - all arranged under those topics. Thirdly, eight 
bundles of legal papers, chiefly lawyers briefs, including 
papers relating to the dispute over Seamer market ( circa 1600 ) 
and the eighteenth century law-suit over the borough franchise. 
This sub-division is completed by six bundies connected with the 
maintenance of law and order, viz. constables papers and accounts 
which arise almost entirely from the period after 1735. Inciden- 
tally, it should be observed that in many cases these various 
legal papers give men's trades and thus illustrate the astonish- 
ing variety of occupations to be found in Stuart and Georgian 
Scarborough. 
Fl - 10. Marine and Naval Records. 

Five bundles of these papers concern’ the upkeep ‘of ‘the pier 
between 1566 ‘and 1835; there are details of proposed improve- 
ments and accounts of collectors of the pier dues levied 
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, Statutorily on ships plying between Newcastle and Scarborough, 
dues which were used to maintain the facilities of the harbour. 
A bundies of customs papers includes:a ‘port book! of shipping 
in and out of Scarborough for the early months of 1642. Three 
bundles of papers concern Scarborough shipping 1606-1821. 
Gl_>_6._ Records of Taxation. 

The five bundles of assessments lists give the names and 
assessments of Scarborough's taxpayers between 1601 and 1786, 
the bulk being between the former date and 1710. The taxes in 
point are, the subsidies ( to 1663..), Ship-money ( in the 1630's), 
monthly assessments ( from the Interregnum’), poll taxes and 
the early land tax. The assessments are no safe guide to the 
property of the payers before the hearth-tax ( 1663-88 ) anh the 
land tax ( organised in the 1690's es A further bundle relates 
.to the assessment and collection of these taxes. 

Hl _- 4: Records of Trade and Narkets 

This small group contains « useful series of apprentices 
_indentures, 1738-1818, referring to divers occupations ( one 
bundle ). Trade papers in two bundles ( 1564-1823 ) relate ti 
various trading.matters: orders to butchers, coal carrying, 
grain, weights, and measures. A bundle of documents relates to 
the market, chiefly during the eighteenth century and chiefly 
about letting market stalls. ‘Finally there is a bundle of 
excise papers relating to underproof liquor ( 1792 - 99 3 
Ad = 11. Poor Law Records. 

.There are five bundles of assessments for the poor rate in 
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the four wards of the town ( 1619-1835 ); this is not a complete 
series ( especially after 1701 ) and many of the papers are un- 
dated and almost unintelligible. The group contains two bundles 
of papers relating to the settlement and removal of poor persons 
likely to fall on the rates dating from 1728 to 1825, a bundle 

of examinations of and passes for vagrants ( including some orders 
for whipping ) 1622-1826, and a bundle of varied papers connected 
with poor relief, including some details of charities and applic- 
ations for relief. 

Ji - 12. Ecclesiastical Records. 

Four bundles in this category are sacrament certificates, 
1690-1825, viz. declarations by vicar and churchwardens that 
newly chosen burgesses and others, have taken the sacrament of the 
Church of England. Another bundle contains eight wilis, another 
a small sheaf of papers concerned with Quakers. The remaining 
six bundles are of documents more usually found in parish church 
chests: (1) churchwardens accounts 1635-1826, only three of 
which date from before:.1775 after. which the series is nearly 
complete with entries of income and expenditure on church fabric 
and business; (2) fabric papers 1624-1835 concern maintenance 
of the church and its furnishings; (3) clergy papers 1646-59 
and 1746-1835, a small bundle of .papers relating to the vicars, 
Wrarah@aradna and parish clerks; (4) rent and tithe papers 
1646-1819; (5) vestry papers 1784-1826 which include some 
resolutions of the vestry; (6) bills 1659-1777. These records 
can be used best only in conjunction with diocesan records and 
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any which remain in the parish church itself. 
Kl _- 17%: Miscellaneous Records. 

In this category is a useful bundle of papers concerning 
the grammar school 1619-1835 and another containing some local 
newspapers. 
he pie Ch en vens & 

In the Town Hall various charters are kept in a case designed 
for the purpose and pliaced outside the hiayor's parlour. The 
charters were printed by hr. I. H. Jeayes in ' Copy Translations 
of charters etc.' and the importance of some of them is discussed 
in A. Rowntree (ed.).! History of Scarborough'.: The earliest 
charters are no longer extant, .and some of.those in the Torn 
Hall are lengthy confirmations of previous ones... 

Me Wht bev a ldum TReok 4 

An. abstract of. this large volume was printed by Mr..I. H. 
Jeayes in 1914. «= It contains entries and copies of other, records 
extending from the thirteenth to the seventeenth centuries, . 
though the entries are not in chronological order. The book 
-contains copies of Royal charters ane letters patent, as well as 
registrations of grants and leases of property. in the town. 

There are lists of borough officers and Gilds, together with 


late medieval ordinances touching ‘the government of the town. 


The extent and diversity ‘of Scarborough's archives is 
obvious. The records stored in the Town Hall provide the 


principal sources for the history of the town from the Tudor | 


th oe 


period. And theePneave been curiously neglected: the contrib- 
utors to Rowntree's ae eey made very little use of them, though 
the works of Hinderwell and Baker indicate their value to the 
town's historian. One further comment may be made: the 
documents generally are in good condition and carefully stored 

in readiness for use. The writer hopes to complete his task 

by arranging and listing the town's records from 1855 so that 


‘the whole bulk of borough records will be available. ** 


** TIwish to acknowledge the encouragement and assistance of 


the Town Clerk and of Mr.S.Foord in all stages of this work. 
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THE HULLEYS STONE CIRCLE_ 


By F.C.Rimington. 


From time to ttime members have visited the circle of stones 
in Morfar Dale ( said by Knox to mean Moor Fir Dale because of a 
plantation of fir-trees there ) to the immediate West of the site 
of the reputed Iron Age village at the Hulleys, near Cloughton, 
and as of late this circle had been found to be grossly overgrown 
with vegetation, it was decided to clear the site of the brambles 
and bracken which completely covered the stones. 

A small group of members worked at this task in the early 
spring of 1957, consisting of the writer with Messrs. J.H.Martin, 
D.Milnethorpe, R.Rowe, A.Turner and A. Wyvill together with 
occasional help from other members and friends. 

The opportunity was taken to measure accurately both the 
circle and the individual stones, probably for the first time. 

No attempt was made to excavate the site as the owners of the land, 
the Duchy of Lancaster, in kindly giving their permission for the 
investigations, had expressed the wish that no ' holes ' should 
be dug, and in any case there is only too much evidence that the 


ground within the circle has already been dug over many times and 


thus any significant stratigraphy lost. 

The Hulleys circle first appears in literature in 1820 when 
Robert Knox produced his map of the district having undertaken, 
long before the advent of the Ordnance Survey, the stupendous 


task of surveying and mapping with creditable accuracy, many 


hundreds of Square miles in East Yorkshire. Writing much later 
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in his book ' Rastern Yorkshire ', 1855, Knox, in the delightful 
verbiage of the time, explains’ that ' Upon these heights 

( Hulleys ) in the northwestern vicinage of Cloughton, were 
strewed about many of the most remote kind of antiquities, first 
made known to the public by my map. I snaii fees describe and 
descant on the Hulleys ancient foundations and the small adjoining 
druid temple in Morfor-dale ..... ', which he proceeds to do with 
great enthusiasm. 

| It seems that, at that time, there were seven stonesto be 

seen in this ' temple ' and that the diameter of the circle was 
measured as 21 feet. ' But for Mr.John Wharton of Scarborotigh : 
goes on Knox, § ' the small druid circle in Morfar-dale, which 
name I took down on the spot as a farmer pronounced it: might 
‘have escaped my notice. On meeting this gentleman upon the 

-H ulleys Heights in 1819, whilst shooting,~ I noticed to him the 
Cloughton Moor circle ' ( i.e. the one on Standing Stones Rigg ) 

' which I had before discovered and it reminded him of a similar 
circle of stones which he had fallen in with while sporting 

about there ' . 

Knox says, with commendable disapproval, that after his map 
had made known the Hulleys remains, '! the temple was dug into 
much by antiquarian amateurs who found in it fragments of urns 
and bricks, slightly baked or only sun-dried '. After an 
absence of 16 or 17 years, Knox had again visited the bite in 
1840 and found that the little circle and also the ruins on the 


plain above, had been much disturbed, partly by farmers carting 
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away the stones to mend their roads and partly by the activities 
of over-enthusiastic antiquarians |! 

John Cole,*:' in his ' Historical Sketches of Scalby ', 1829, 
also has much to say about the circle and complains of the des- 
truction which had been going on at the Hulleys, to his know- 
ledge, for the past 25 years. Cole later thought that he could 
detect another ring of stones lying immediately to the North of 
the Hulleys circle. Today there are indeed to be seen, about 
20 feet away, two or three stones which appear to form an arc, 
but they give every indication of being natural boulders and 
Cole's claim of a second circle must be considered highly suspect. 

During the years 1923-4-5, two of our members , Mr. C. J. 
Taylor and Mr. R. W. Shepherd, assisted by Mr. H. Bryning, 
investigated the Hulleys circle. Their report, which is depos- 
ited in the Scarborough Museum, shows that at first only seven 
stones ‘were to be seen ( probably the same seven mentioned by 
Knox ), but after the removal, of the rank vegetation, 80 or so 
Stones were exposed. The opinion is. expressed that there was a 
double concentric ring of stones, the two circles being 1 to 2 
feet apart, and also a double line of stones bisecting the struc- 
ture. There were signs of previous disturbance to the North - 
west side and the party confined their activities to the South- 
east and North-east quarters. In. the South-east section, and 
using the stones of the circle as a back, the remains of an 
early iron bowl-furnace were found, and samples of the slag and 
furnace lining were submitted to Mr.H.S.Baker of Scourton, York. 
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Mr. Baker's report:( also at the Museum ) makes the point that the 
presence of calcium compounds in the slag is a ae indication of 
the use of bellows and that, therefore, the date of the furnace 
could not have been earlier than the 15th century. This argument 
however can no longer: be considered valid Anatole is now evidence 
that bellows were in use in this country in pre-Roman times. 
There must have been a considerable village at Cloughton in Phe 
15th century, and almost certainly a well-established smithy. 
Although many cases are known where medieval ipope Gales were ite 
uated in remote districts ( presumably to be ise the source of 
the iron-ore ), it seems in the highest degree niece, espec- 
ially in the absence of. any known slag-heaps, that ae poor and 
comparatively unsuccessful efforts to produce wrought an for a 
thriving community of the middle ages should be made in the marshy 
depths of Morfardale. | 

It is more probable that the shallow haus furnace (approx- 
imately 3 feet across and 12 inches deep ) was contemporary with 
the Hulleys village, which, from the evidence ani bales ea seems 
to have existed both before and after the eine of the Romans. 
The pieces of brick or burnt clay mentioned by Pi aashiiens th probably 
from either the lining or cover of the furnace, NSS pee ident- 
ified a piece of fused sand-stone as part of the furnace lining so 
this may have consisted of stones set into clay. The Seat beck 
nearby would be used to wash the ore ( possibly bog e ean wie or 
there may have been an outcrop of nodules of brown haematite close. 


at hand ), and.for the various processes that took place in the 
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forging of the bloom into usable iron. The fuel would be char- 
coal made from either wood or peat, both plentiful enough. 

When in 1957 the site was examined again and measurements 
taken, it became apparent that the structure was not a circle at 
all, but was in fact an oval measuring approximately 5O feet by 
24 feet. Many of the stones were merely resting on the present 
surface and this was taken as evidence that they had not been in 
that position for any long period. Actually the whole dale is 
a wilderness of stones, many of them having been thrown there 
when the: remains of the Hulleys village were cleared for agric- 
ulture during the last century. 

On the plan only those stones are shown which are inserted 
quite deeply into the black peaty soil which underlies the whole 
circle. Most of these stones are sunk about 10 inches below the 
present surface, but one central stone ( 'A’ on the plan ) goes 
down as far as 24 inches. There is now little evidence that the 
structure ever had two concentric rings of stones, especially in 
-the best preserved part to the South. To the South-east, the 
wall appears to have been plugged with smaller stones, possibly 
‘to control the draught to the furnace. To the North there are 
every signs of disturbance and collapse while to the West, near 
the beck, the stones disappear altogether. 

Although no actual excavations were carried out in 1957, 
some small fragments of pottery were found when the depth of the 
stones was being measured. These sherds were very poor in 


quality and too small for accurate dating, but they could well 
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have belonged to the [ron Age. Until the ' circle ' is properly 
excavated ( and maybe not even then ) it will not be possible to 
give a certain date or use to the structure. With the evidence 
at present available it seems likely that it was, for part of its 
life at least, the smithy of the British settlement on the plain 
above. 

In the meantime it is hoped that members of the society will 
not again allow the bracken, brambles and willow-herb { to say 
nothing of the rowan and pine trees which Mr.Taylor's party had 


to move ) to run riot and obliterate Mr.Knox's ' druid temple '. 
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ROMANO-BRITISH DWELLING SITES IN NORTH & EAST YORKSHIRE. 
By R.H. Hayes. 

From the excavations that took place at Elmswell, near 
Driffield, in 1937-8 (1), the first outline of a native dwelling- 
floor, in contrast to the better-known villa, was obtained. 

Here a very uneven cobbled floor was re-made above an earlier one. 
The area of the successive huts was about 16 x 14 ft., they were 
approximately rectangular in shape. No hint is given of the 
upper structure of the dwellings. Probably they would be of 
timber and turf; in appearance not unlike those described by 
‘Boswell in the Scottish Highlands in 1778 (2). Storage pits and 
working hollows were found nearby. Iron was smelted and worked. 
The chief occupation of the inhabitants was the production of corn, 
A corn-drying kiln was found in 1938 and another in 1952 (3). An 
exceptionally large number of hand-querns were used for grinding 
the parched grain. 

The occupation of this site was long, covering at least five 
centuries from the early lst century A.D. to Saxon times. The 
‘coins, pottery and brooches point to this conclusion - ' Never 
deeply Romanised, the occupants changed one master for another 
without serious dislocation of their way of life ' (1). 

Since the Elmswell dig several similar native dwelling-sites 
_have come to light. Two were recorded long before ( in the 18th 
and 19th centuries ) without much understanding of their signif- 
Pesos. In 1735 the vicar of Amotherby, the Rev.J.Robertson, 


dug out several such floors of rough cobbles in the Glebe field 
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( whereabouts uncertain at present ). One was very large - 90 ft. 
in length. Coins, pottery and broken quern stones were included 
in the list of finds. However, Draite records (4) that the vicar 
was disappointed with the result of his labour. 

Another site of this nature was situated ee Normanby in 
Cleveland. The refuse-pit was found and Canon Atkinson in 1874 
(5) describes pottery, -pones, shells and quern stones and con- 
dtadted them pre-Roman. 

In 1946, I was able to excavate the greater part of a com- 
parable site at Eastfield, Norton, E.R. {It was already much 
disturbed by building work on council houses, and only a limited 
area was available for excavation (6). 

A full report with plans and photographs may be forthcoming. 
Briefiy, “site “A, ">, a heavy paving of limestone slabs, was un- 
covered at a depth of 15 in. to 20 in. below the surface. An area 
of 24 x 20 ft. was exposed with a trial trench across site ' B ! 
to the East. The ' B ' paving was only 12 in. below the surface 
and of smaller material. There secmed to be some trace of dry- 
tone walling between the two levels and to the West side of 'A'. 
They could both be part of the same dwelling. Incorporated in 
the floors were portions of querns - flat rotary types, one of 
Mayen lava exported from Ge rmany (7) ‘anda trough 15th. x 12 ane, 
also two dure d stones presumably from better buildings or ruins. 
ragnente. ee red tile and sandstone roofing slabs of West Riding 
“sandstone gave some evidence for their use in the upper structure. 


On the paving lay a litter of bones, shells and numerous 
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potsherds ( over 300 ). Animal bones included ox, horse, 
sheep and pig. Shells of oyster, limpet and mussel were iden- 
tified. Nails and fragments of glass were plentiful. Five 
coins of mid to late 4th century A.D., with the pottery, confirm- 
ed the late date of this floor. Thirty rims of cookpots and jars 
with internal groove ( Signal Stations, Type 26 ) (8) and many 
Crambeck types (9) were amongst the 150 sherds of hard grey ware 
and three pieces of painted ware - one showing part of a deer. 
Thirty-five sherds of hard black ware with ribbing look almost 
sub-Roman. 

On site ' B ' a coin of Valentinian II, 375-92 A.D., ( one 
of the latest coins yet found in Norton ) was associated with a 
-cookpot of calcite-gritted ware with raised knobs and trident, 
very like those on the grey ware sherds which Dr.Corder assumes 
were from the Norton kilns (10). 

From evidence obtained under the paving ( only trial pits 
were possible in the time allowed’), Norton ware of 3rd century 


date confirmed that the paving was laid after the close of the 


ord century. The occupation towards the end of the 4th century 
was intensive. This was probably due to the proximity of the 
-town and fort ( Derventio ). This is in contrast to other sites 


described below. The inhabitants may have lived by farming, or 
were the numerous animal bones used for food obtained elsewhere ? 
A Roman road ran close by this site from Norton to the Wolds 
via Settrington, probably never a very important highway C12); 
To the North-west and South-west were other occupied sites, and 
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a section was obtained through a ditch 16 ft. wide by 4 ft. deep, 
containing 4th century sherds in the filling and a coin of Con- 
stantinopolis, 330-7 A.D. at a higher level. It is possible 
this ditch and others of-the series exposed in the deep sewer 
trench in Beverley Road in 1948 formed part of the defences of 
Roman Norton. A similar layout of double ditches and pallisade 
were excavated on the edge of the so-called ' annexe ' (12). 
South-east of Malton fort in 1952. They seemed to form the 
boundary of the ' vicus ' outside the fort, therefore the East- 
field sites might have been inside the enclosed perimeter. 
Whilst excavation of the pottery kilns on the Model Yarm building 
estate, off Beverley Road was in ‘progress, other pavings, cer- 
tainly floors’ of dwellings, were examined (10). They were much 
as described above - the usual flat slabs with portions of querns 
set in the paving. The occupation debris consisted of pottery 
nails, tiles - sandstone roofing tiles with nail-holes, numer- 
ous bones and shells. A large piece of jet and fragments of 
worked jet gave some indication of. industry, bronze fragments 
included bracelets and a little spike of spring-like coil for 
attachment to a stick, was an ox-goad. This was used to prod 
the unwilling beast; it brings to mind the words of St.Paul who 
Saw these spikes in use - ' It is hard for thee to kick against 
the’ pricks’ ". 

In 1956, a small but complete example of this type of 
dwelling floor was carefully éxchvanealny Phillip Brown of Norton. 


It was situated in the vicarage garden, Langton Road, adjoining 
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Grove Bungalow where a pottery kiln was found in 1949. Roughly 
rectangular, 16 x 12 ft., only 12 in. to 15 in. below the surface, it 
was constructed over the remains of a T-shaped flue, probably used for 
drying pottery (10). It contained a neat stone box, about 13 in. 
Square, very Similar to those found in huts at Skara Brae and Jarlshof 
in the Orkneys. At two corners were pits sunk 2 ft. into the sandy 


subsoil. One contained a complete store jar 22 in. high (' now in the 


‘Roman Malton Museum ) and sherds of a second were recovered from the 


opposite: hole. One paving stone was shaped into a rough circular 


trough or bowl. Part of a rectangular trough was found. The 


pottery, mainly 15 cookpot rims in calcite-gritted ware and a few 


sherds of grey and latticed ware, also a wall-sided mortar of Crambeck 
Type 7, all give a late 4th century date. No coins were found. In 
all it was a surprisingly ' native ' site to find so near a Roman town. 
About the same time as the discoveries at Norton, one of our 
members Mr.C.Rudeforth was helping in the excavation of another paving 


which conformed very much to the type described above, this was the 


site at Bessingby, near Bridlington (13). The usual litter of pottery, 


some bones, two spindle whorls, shells, coins of Valentinian I and 


of. the Constantinian period gave indication of a late date, probably 
extending into the Sth century 4.D. The area of paving and occupation. 
was roughiy 30 x 27 ft. Querns were set into the paving. Worked 
flints were also noted, a feature found elsewhere: the use of flint 
continued throughout the Roman era on these native sites. There were 
signs of other sites nearby and hints of more ( as mentioned by early. 
writers ). It. is likely that the lost fourth town of the Parisi was 
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in the Bridlington area, long since swallowed up by the..encroaching 
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All these dwelling floors stood in or near small towns or villages. 
Recently the type has been examined in more isolated parts :of N. E. 
Yorkshire. The most notable was situated at the foot of Pale End, 
Kildale ‘ Latin 'Palus', a fenced enclosure ). Here a local farmer 
ploughed up portions of three querns in a morning intake in 1957. 
Mr.Rowland Close of Baysdale examined-the ground thoroughly, finding 
three potsherds of Romano-British date. Later when the crop of rape 
had been eaten off by sheep, . he-set to work to excavate three lengths 
of paving, one 70.x 20 ft. in extent. The floors were only 6 in. to 
9 in. below the turf. Pottery was scarce, only about one-tenth the 
density of the Norton sites, but no less than twelve querns were repr- 
esented by various pieces. No bones were seen, the soil is very acid 
and all bone and wood is quickly destroyed. Earthworms were absent, 
‘which also denotes considerable acidity. There were indications of je 
and lignite working, and a spindle whorl showed evidence for weaving. 
The sherds in the paving gave a dating from lst to Srd century A.D., 
‘in contrast to the intensive 4th century occupation of Norton, Elmswell 
‘and elsewhere. One site had a double line of slabs set on edge runnin 
for 8 ft. from the small circular paved area - presumably a drain 
Similar to those found on Jarlshof. 

The most. interesting feature revealed on removal of the main floo 
"A ' was, under 20 ft. of upper paving, a 'beaten!' floor of: natural 
clay covered by a spread of charcoal from two hearths, one of six fla 
slabs of stone set in the clay. Near it was part: of a plain black 
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dish of ' Belgic ' pattern and: two rims of a ree Iron-Age form of jar. 
Indeed many of the gritted-ware sherds from Pale End are backed by 
quartz grit and strongly resemble in profile those found at Stanwick 
(14), early lst century A.D. No coins were found at Pale End; the 
indications are of an isolated agricultural community (15). 

Bechive quern stones in the paving above the hearth must have been 
discarded carly as all the rest were flat rotary types. Elmswell gave 
a similar series (16). Dr. Elgee records beehive querns in association 
with ' Celtic ' fields in Kildale. These small rectangular or squar- 
ish plots enclosed by broad banks of earth and stones still survive at 
Crag Bank Wood, and the querns at Percy Rigg. farm only two miles east 
of Pale Ind. 

More small plots or fields of this pattern have RAE oe been 
examined in Cockerdale wood under the Hambledon escarpment west of Cold 
Cam farms. Excavations by three of our members exposed part of what 
seemed to be another small paving, but which proved to be the sealing 
of a shallow pit or silo which had been filled with refuse and discarded. 
Burnt stones, a few potsherds and two fragments of flat rotary querns 
gave indications of the type of settlement. This site came to light 
Ewhnttte bulidozing of paths by the Forestry Commission. The scanty 
remains of a pottery Kiln were examined by Mr.J.\J.Moore in 1952. 

The sherds ( in the Scarborough liuseum ) are of a remarkably good 
quality for such a 'native!' site. A large and very crude stone trough 
was found in the bank of one of the plots, of which ten have been 


traced, surrounded by walls of tumbled boulders of limestone. Trial 
direpehos have not yet revealed the dwellings which must be in the 
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vicinity. A trench through a large iron-slag heap further down the 
valley did not give datable finds, it could well be medieval. Iron 
was however worked on these Romano-British sites. 

Another extensive areca of rough paving was exposed by the tractor 
plough of a farmer, Mr.Nelson of Woodhouse Farm, south of Crayke 
near Basingwold. He removed 50 loads of stone from an otherwise : 
stone-free pasture. © It was impossible to undertake excavations at 
this site though a trial trench was dug by the recorder Mrs.W.Knowles 
and Mr.S.V.Morris. Mr.Nelson was most helpful and rescued three bee-— 
hive querns from the site. Pottery was not plentiful on the surface, 
and very little turned up in the trial trench. It, did give a consis- 
tent 4th century date for the last occupation. The first could well 
have been Iron-Age. Flint implements occurred in a field called 
' The Huns ' where there persists a tradition of charcoal burning. 

This was the edge of the ancient forest of Galtres. It. became clear 
on subsequent research by Mrs.Knowles and the writer that extensive 
“sites of the Roman-British period existed on the line of foot-hills 
rising on the borders of the plain of York from Raskelf to Stillington. 
No less than 13 beehive querns from the area were examined, mostly 
now in gardens or in rockeries, but all from lLocal. ploughland and 
pasture where pottery scraps indicated settlements. A fine example 
of a little 9 in. diam. quern of Mayen lava showed that this type was 
in use in the district, doubtless exported from the Rhineland to York 
(Eboracum), and sold to the natives in the market. Fairs and market 
were a feature of country life at this period as they are today. IG 
is noteworthy that Crayke still retains its Celtic place-name from the 
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British ' Krakis ', which became the Welsh ' craig ' - a rock, refer- 
ence to the steep hill on which the village stands (17). 

These sites, though not imposing, and often unrewarding in the 
way of small finds, do fit into the pattern of native life in North- 
east Yorkshire from the late Iron-Age to Saxon times. They tie up 
with the ten years of careful work by members of our society at Cross- 
gates, where similar dwelling floors were excavated (18), and work 
done recently by the Newcastle, and the Cumberland and jestmorland 
.Societies south of the Roman Wall. . Research on such material has been 
sadly neglected in the past, hence Sir Mortimer Wheeler's statement 
in the Stanwick Report (14) - " The scarcity of the ' Hunsbury ' 
type (of paar quern), the great area of Yorkshire has only produced 
something like 13 examples, all without context " (p.28). As stated 
above, we could double this figure from the sites mentioned and well 


over 50 could be recorded for. North east Yorkshire alone. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND FRESH AIR. 


By J.H.Martin. 


The Society undertook a new venture on Saturday and Sunday, 
25th and 26th May, 1957, when a party of eleven members, ranging 
in age from twelve to sixty-seven, spent an archaeological week- 
end at the hostel of the Society of Friends, Pickering. 

Four members went out by car on the Saturday morning with 
ample supplies of provisions for the weekend, bearing in mind the 
lusty appetites of enthusiastic archaeologists, and were joined 
there by two country members. After dumping the stores at the 
hostel the party made for the ' lake dwelling ' site on the bank 
of the Costa Beck at Kirby Misperton, under the leadership of 
J.G.Rutter. After some wanderings. through the uncharted swamps 
through which the beck flows, the site was eventually indentified 
by the scars of previous excavations. An al fresco lunch under 
blue skies and summer heat, which was all too rarg during the 
rest of the summer, stimulated the party to some, strenuous 
hurdling over fences and hedges on the way back to Pickering for 
tea. Visits were then paid to the Castle and to the Parish 
Church with its 14th century wall paintings. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the party had arrived from Scar- 
borough, and supper, cooked by E ugh Tatham and some of the 
junior members, received full justice. T.Smith of Pickering 
came along to give us an interesting account of the mediaeval town 


of Pickering with its castle and deer forest. 


ant ONE twieme 


Sunday morning was again brilliantly’ fine, and, a 
early breakfast, the party under the leadership of [. C. Riming- 
ton set out by Blansby Park for Cawthorn Camps, examining an 
earthwork of unknown date near New Hambleton en route. Cawthorn 
was reached at about 1.00 p.m., and the view over Blackamoor 
ranging from Rosedale on the west to Saltersgate on the North-east 
was breathtaking in its magnificence. One wonders whether the 
Siting of the camps was solely strategic or whether the Roman 
engineers had themselves an cye for the beauties of our Yorkshire 
moors. However that may be, we probably enjoyed our sandwiches 
all the more for the magnificence of our picnic site. J.H.Martin 
gave an outline of the military situation when the camps were laid 
out, probably as a tactical exercise by the ill-fated IX Legion 
(Hispana) from York, and showed some points of interest fhe their 
construction. The return journcy was made along the narrow gauge 
quarry railway to Pickering, ‘where we arrived weary but cheerful 
for a welcome cup of tea before departing for Scarborough. 

“A truly memorable weekend of fresh air, instruction and 


good fellowship, and the inclusive cost only 8s. 6d. per head. 


_ Sane 


MINOR EXCAVATIONS BY THE SOCIETY'S MEMBERS. 
A BAKER'S OVEN IN COOK'S ROW, SCARBOROUGH. 


In March,1953, the discovery of a brick-built chamber of un- 
usual shape, during the rebuilding activities in Cook's Row, was 
reportea to the Scarborough Museum by lMr.W.Gibson of the Borough 
Engineer's Department. An examination. disclosed a low brick arch 
measuring 2 ft. 6 in. across the base of the opening and 1 ft.8% in. 
in height, giving access to a dome-shaped structure of brick, 
which was buried 4 ft. below the rear of a garden belonging to 
property in Longwestgate (now rebuilt). 

The surface of this garden was about 9 ft. above. the ground 
level of the buildings in Cook's Row. The interior of the chamber 
was largely filled with a cone-shaped mound of soil, stones, 
plaster and other debris. Most of this obviously had entered 
gradually from some aperture in the roof. 

The writers of this note removed the rubbish from the chamber 
and discovered, as was expected, that a shaft or flue existed in 
the roof. When finally cleared, the internal measurements of 
the structure, which was. almost circular in shape, were, 8. ft.7in. 
from front to rear and 8 ft. 5 in. across,,. with a maximum height 
Sate ts eo LNs The circular flue, which was set to the west of 
the apex, was 1 ft. 6 in. in diameter, The blackened brick floor 
was level and cspecially smooth towards the entrance and was 
raised about 2 ft. 6 in. above the ground level of the Cooli's Row 


property. 
sae | 3 fake 


The contents of the chamber included the following objects: 
(1) Fragments Pee Repent BS pottery colander or 
‘strainer, 18th century. 
(2). A glazed pottery bottle, handle missing, 18th century. 
_ (3) Fragments of glazed. pottery of the 19th century. 
. (4), The butt end of an early 19th century pistol. 
(5) . Fragments of an iron cauldron. 
(6) A copper farthing of George III, dated 1775. 
(7) Two clay pipe bowls decorated with the arms of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and inscribed 'Newcastle Pipe Ca!', 


early 19th century. 


The red bricks used in the structure were of uniform type and 
measured 9% in. by 45% in. by 2 in. 

Although it is impossible to estimate the approximate date 
of its construction, the chamber is almost certainly a baker's 
oven, which became disused when the adjacent property was re- 
built towards the end of the 18th century. In confirmation of 
this opinion was the discovery that a short narrow passage 
extending through the property at this point from the roadway of 
Cook's Row, was known as’ Bakehouse Passage until the buildings 


were demolished in 1952. 


J.G.Rutter & F.C.Rimington. 
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EA dO oP be Sadie ME Be 

1. The Society shall be called the Scarborough and District 
Archaeological Society. 
eh The objects of the Society shall be: 

(a) To promote interest in local archaeology. 

(b) To safeguard sites and buildings of archacological 

and historical interest. 

(c) To promote active field archaeology. 
ian The boundaries of the area of activities of the Society 
shall be those of the Scarborough Museum. 
4. The Officers of the Society shall be the President, Vice- 
Presidents, Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Press Secretary, Lanternist, Librarian, anda committee of six. 
The offices of Press Secretary, Lanternist, and Librarian may be 
combined. Officers shall be elected at the Annual General 
Meeting, their tenure of office shall be for one year, and they 
Shall be eligible for re-election. 
De The subscription to the Society shall be ten shillings per 
annum due in advance from the date of the Annual General Meeting. 


Members elected during the Spring Session may pay a reduced 


subscription. 
6. Persons under the age of eighteen years may be elected as 
Junior Members. The subscription for Junior Members shall be 


two shillings and sixpence per annum, but they shall have no 


vote of matters of business. 
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7. Persons who aver Rondered id a eaten ered service to local 
archaeology may be elected as Eonorery hembers. 

8. The Society shall have a Current Account at the Yorkshire 
Penny Bank. 

9. No alteration shall be made to these rules, unless 


approved by a two-thirds majority at the Annual General Meeting. 
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